FROM  CLIME  TO  CLIME

in some places relied solely upon rain water, but in many
parts the slight fall was unevenly divided, so that the
peasants had evolved water-courses of their own. In
northern India, 'Iraq, and Iran, hereditary water diviners
indicated the site for a new well, often half-way up a hill.
When this showed signs of running dry, another well was
dug at a lower level, the two connected by an underground
channel. Gradually a series of wells was formed, eventually
emerging as a green-edged stream burbling down the
parched hillside, to be tapped at will. In other places
small canals, graded round the contours, carried water
from mountain spring to gentle slope. In days gone by the
Mir Aub, or Persian Prince of Wales, held the Grown rights
over all water. To collect the dues, his agent laid upon the
canal a thin copper bowl with a small hole pierced in the
centre. Through this the water welled, so that the bowl
filled slowly and went to the bottom. Charge was made
for the number of times the bowl sank while the water
flowed on to the land.

On our way to Kermanshah, we saw thousands of sheep
grazing. Like the peasants, cows, horses, donkeys, and
camels seemed beset by their offspring. We passed
families carrying all their worldly goods on their backs or
on their beasts. Mother and daughter astride one pony
lagged behind the majesty of the head of the house upon
another. After them trailed donkeys big and small,
bearing the household possessions. At times the road
seemed strewn with donkeys, in bunches of five to fifty,
loads cunningly packed by practised hands; for the donkey
had taken the place of the horse. Herodotus remarked
that a hundred and fifty thousand horses once grazed
upon these plains, yet when Alexander the Great passed
by, nine-tenths had disappeared. The valleys of Iran,
like the plains of 'Iraq, were ever rich in horseflesh. For
centuries an Arab strain was the backbone of horse-
breeding all over the world* The hardy conditions under